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For more than five years Takashi 
Oka has reported from Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia for The 
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Christian Science Monitor. On 
the eve of his departure for a 
new assignment, lie has written 
his valedictory. Originally pre¬ 
pared as a memorandum to his 
editors, it is phrased in the form 
of advice to a newspaper—any 
newspaper — on covering the 
Vietnamese war. 
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Americans have continually misjudged the nature of 
the Vietnam conflict because of their own background. 
With all the imperfections of the American system, 
Americans are nevertheless satisfied with it, because 
they essentially believe that this system has developed 
institutions sufficient to provide for changes and im¬ 
provements from within. They look on communism as 
an external threat attempting to tear down and to de¬ 
stroy these institutions. Consequently, the American 
reaction to communism is by nature defensive. 

When American policymakers see South Vietnam 
battling against Communist insurgents, they interpret 
the Vietnamese commitment as being exclusively, de¬ 
fensive, the objective being to root out the Communists. 
What the Americans fail to recognize is that, while fight¬ 
ing the Communists, the South Vietnamese must also 
face up to a more basic issue—the unchaining of their 
own society from the letters of the past and the emer¬ 
gence of a new, open, democratic community based on 
justice and equal opportunity for all citizens. 
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By Takashi Oka 
Special correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 



Saigon 

F'IRST WE MUST RECOGNIZE THAT THE WAR 
i Vietnam is primarily a political conflict, not a mill* 

Tte “nfSi conflict between Communist and non- 
omunist Vietnamese tor political c ? ntr ° l ove t r f £ 
ietnam. Military force is an essential aspect of Hus 
bnflict. But it is tar from being its only aspect. The 
on flirt began before military means were invoked and 
-ill continue after these means are deemphasized if not 
iscarded. 


Broad term needed 

Today, North Vietnam is a thoroughly Communist 
state. South Vietnam, however, cannot be described 
as thoroughly anything. “Non-Communist” is the only 
term broad enough do encompass all elements which 
are not Communist. While tile non-Communists agree 
on opposition to communism, there is a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between those who fight communism in order to 
preserve the status quo—their own privileges—and 
those who are fighting to change society at the same 
time as they resist; the Communists. 

I believe strongly that the non-Communists have no 
chance of success against the Communists unless they 
♦ adopt a revolutionary viewpoint—a viewpoint that 
change is essential in the structure of existing society 
—not after the Communists are defeated, but in order 
to defeat the Communists. 

When a newspaper analyzes and explains the various 
political forcesun South Vietnam, it should distinguish 
clearly between elements which would either help or 
hinder Dir revolutionary cause. These elements exist 
within all the political forces, and the conflicts be¬ 
tween them are often intense. 

A newspaper shoujd give the reader some idea of 
major factors in Vietnam’s pasl that condition the 
political climate of today—the Confucian philosophy of 
government, the cycle of alternating rebellions and 
tributary relations with China, the effect: of the French 
conquest and the opening oi the Western window. 
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Various roles involved 

+ It should explain the role of the armed forces, of the 
religious groups, the secular political parties, the stu¬ 
dents, the trade unions, the ethnic minorities. 

It should study the Communist adversary in relation 
to these non-Communist forces, discussing how the 
Communists have capitalized on areas neglected or 
underestimated by the non-Communists—first and fore¬ 
most the peasants. 

When a paper is confronted with coups and demon¬ 
strations, it should sIujw how various forces arc at¬ 
tempting to use these disturbances as instruments of 
political change. Obviously, the Army favors coups, 
while religious and other pressure groups rely on 
strikes and demonstrations. 

A paper should explore what are the practical possi¬ 
bilities of introducing elections, Western-style consti¬ 
tutions, and the two-party system as possible instru¬ 
ments of political change. 

It should discuss the American presence for its effect, 
both positive and negative, on politics in South Vietnam. 
On the positive side, we can see that the very presence 
of egalitarian-minded, non-precedentbound Americans 
' ■ 1 *■ 
has helped to shake sections of society loose from 
traditional moorings* On the negative side, the United 
States’s defensive reaction to communism has caused 
it to rely on Vietnamese elements which lend to repre¬ 
sent the status quo rather than a revolutionary view¬ 
point. 

A paper’s basic viewpoint should be that the Vietnam¬ 
ese revolution is not lost, hut remains unfinished. The 
Communists insist that they are going to complete it 
in their way. The non-Communist Vietnamese, divided 
as they are, are at least united in their determination 
that this shall not happen. 

Which, then, of the non-Communist political forces, 
or which combination, can forge a winning team ca¬ 
pable of carrying the revolution through to fruition? 
What are the practical chances of success? Could 
changes in present American policy enhance these 
chances, and how? 

These are the basic political questions to which a 
newspaper should address itself in its coverage of 
the Vietnamese conflict. 
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Second, a newspaper must never forget, nor allow 
its readers to forget, the villager, the man over whom 
both sides in this conflict are fighting. 

Who is the villager, and what does it mean to live 
in a Vietnamese village today? We have all seen 
pictures of him, his wife, his children—clad in black 
shirt and trousers or shorts, plowing fields, riding 
buffaloes, paddling sampans, cowering in trenches 
while guns boom, planes bomb, huts burn. IT or 20 
years he has known little but death and destruction. 

If he is a tenant, his landlord moved to the city long 
ago and cannot exact rent. But until recently, the 
government insisted as a matter of form that he pay 
rent, or, if land reform had been carried out, that 
he pay for his land on installment. 

But the Communists have also carried out land re¬ 
form, under which they gave clear title to the tiller. 
Now Saigon is belatedly emulating the Communists, 
but the peasant still knows that his former landlord 
stays in the city, on the Saigon side. Which is betters 
to pay rent to the landlord or taxes to the Communists? 


Every time a villager goes in and out of his hamlet, 
he must get permission from the local police. If he is 
drafted for military service, he must serve far from 
his own home, for the government fears that otherwise 
he might defect. If he is in a village under government 
control, Communist agents come through at night, ask¬ 
ing for contributions. Government agents are there by 
day. The villager must pay both. 

(I met a retired policeman who lived in a fair-sized 
lown—-just outside district headquarters. He paid .>00 
piastres to the Communists whenever they demanded 
it, because, he said, the government couldn’t protect 
him at night, when he needed protection.) 

Both government agents and the Communists are 
continually searching for spies and agents in the vil¬ 
lage, hauling off suspects to the city or the jungle as 
the case may be. I asked a province chief once what 
the villiagers would most like the government to do 
for them, expecting he would say “schools” or “fer¬ 
tilizer” or “credit.” 

Exactions opposed 

Instead he said, “What a villager wants the most are 
two things—no arbitrary arrests and no illegal exac¬ 
tions. But in order to guarantee him these two simple 
things, a great deal of investigation is necessary and 
many other things must first be put in order.” 

If the village is in a Communist area or, as in most 
cases, in the middle, the peasant is continually in the 
path of operations, conducted by both sides. I have 
been with government forces on such operations. Most 
villages we entered were deserted; anyone found, es¬ 
pecially able-bodied men, was immediately grilled. 

The villagers are the potential enemy, as far as the 
soldiers are concerned, and if 1 were a-soldier, inching 
my way forward along slippery paths with obstacles 
and traps barring my way, and mines, grenades, and 
ambushes an ever-present threat, I might feel the 
same way. 

Under the best of circumstances it does a villager 
little good if he is treated as an enemy by the soldier 
and is visited two weeks later by an eager-beaver civic- 
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action cadre intent on showing him how to grow better 
crops. Furthermore, that kind of cadre seldom visits 
the villages; the most frequent visitor is one who paints 
propaganda slogans about the terrible Viet Cong in 
order to fire the villagers with enthusiasm to participate 
in the war. (The Communists do the same thing in 
reverse, but somewhat more intelligently than Saigon.) 

War is always dehumanizing, and I think a news¬ 
paper should make a special effort to keep the Viet¬ 
namese villager from becoming anonymous, a far-off 
man in a far-off land. The villager is patient, hard¬ 
working; he is not stupid, nor unwilling to change, so 
long as he sees it is in his own interest to change. 

Contrary to what many sophisticated political sci¬ 
entists say, he needs democracy more than almost 
anyone else, because he is the most imposed-upon 
person in Vietnam, and it is only through practical 
democracy that he can begin to have a voice in his 
own affairs. 
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Third, wc should realize that this is not a war be¬ 
tween Americans and Vietnamese, however much it 
may seem to he so depending on time and place. 
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This is a war between Vietnamese and Vietnamese, 
On one side are Vietnamese who believe in and are 
motivated by the Communist ideology, or by national¬ 
ism as taught and defined by the Communists, or anti¬ 
communists—some, but not all, motivated by a genuine 
sense of nationalism and the need for a non-Oommunist 
social revolution. Some fight because of military profes¬ 
sionalism. 

Americans came to Vietnam to help the non-Com- 
munist side. To the extent that more and more non- 
Communist Vietnamese acquire a positive motivation, 
to that extent the w^ar is being won. What individual 
Americans do in Vietnam can help in this direction, or 
hinder it. 

A newspaper should be fearless in giving examples of 
both helpful and negative aspects of the American mili¬ 
tary presence. Sometimes a team of American military 
advisers works w r ell with its Vietnamese counterpart; 
sometimes the reverse is the case. A paper should strive 
to report factually the less savory aspects of the war, 
without sensationalism but also without glossing over 
what should be exposed. 


Fourth, we should have a clear and realistic attitude 
toward negotiations to end the Vietnam conflict. 


Both the United States and the Communists say that 
all parties to the conflict must return to the Geneva 
treaty of 1954. The Communists tax us with having 
refused to implement elections to reunify the country 
in 1956. We say that Hanoi has violated the treaty by 
infiltrating men and materiel across the 17th parallel 
in order to conduct subversive war against Saigon. 

There is a wide gap between the American and Com¬ 
munist position regarding what a “return fo Geneva” 
would mean. The Americans want northern infiltrators 
to return to the North, the southern guerrillas to stop 
fighting, and in effect return to the status quo of 1959, 
before the insurrection began. 

The Communists insist that Hanoi has no part in the 
war in the South, and that the Communist-dominated 
National Liberation Front is the only “genuine repre¬ 
sentative of the South Vietnamese people.” 

Communists and Americans agree that the dispute 
is about South Vietnam, not about the North. Washing¬ 
ton repeatedly disclaimed any intention of “liberating” 
the North. Americans even agree with the Communists 
that South Vietnam should be neutral, with no foreign 
troops or bases. 

But the Communists want. South Vietnam to be under 
the Communist-dominated Liberation Front. The Amer¬ 
icans want to preserve a South Vietnam that will have 
the freedom to choose its own future. 

As for the South Vietnamese themselves, they do not 
speak with one voice on this issue. Extremists talk of 
liberating the North. Others are absolutely opposed to 
allowing the Liberation Front any role in South Viet¬ 
nam, even a purely political one. 

They argue that the Geneva treaty of 1954 in fact di¬ 
vided the country into two parts—Communist and non- 
Commumst. The Communists got the North, the non- 

Communists got the South. Those in the North who did 
not want to live under Communist rule came South— 
almost a million of them. Those in the South who did not 
want to Jive under non-Comrnumst rule went North— 
about 125,000. 


Infiltration pushed 

The trouble in South Vietnam began because the 
North began infiltrating back to the South those people 
who had originally chosen to go North. Therefore, one 
condition for peace talks should be that the North 
should take back all those southern (and northern) 
Communists v/hich it has infiltrated into South Vietnam 
since 1954, 


But a number of South Vietnamese believe that even 
after yielding on all other conditions, the northern 
regime will insist on the Liberation Front’s right to 
continue as a purely political party in the South. 

I tend to agree with them, I also believe that, this 
is a condition we should accept. We have said trom 
the beginning that this was a political contest between 
Communists and non-Communists. During nine years 
Ngo Dinh Diem tried to win this contest, essentially 
by imitating Communist methods of repression. He 
failed. This should be a lesson that communism cannot 
be uprooted by methods of suppression. 

If South Vietnam is to be an open society, and I see 
no point in fighting this war unless it is to preserve 
this choice, we cannot simply drive the Communists 
underground. In some form or another, whether ex¬ 
plicitly under the Communist label or as a “people’s 
movement” of some kind v the Communists should be 
forced to contest elections so that the actual degree 
of their support becomes clear to the people. 

A newspaper’s editorials should seek to define the 
kind of South Vietnam that would emerge from negoti¬ 
ations. They should expose imprecisions and vague¬ 
nesses on the part of Saigon and Washington, as well 
as of Hanoi and the Liberation Front. 


They should make clear to southern extremists that 
we are not prepared to fight for the liberation of the 
North. They should also make clear to the Communists 
and neutralist nations that we are not fighting to keep 
South Vietnam as an American satellite, and that our 
. commitment is not to a specific regime but to the 
preservation of the South Vietnamese people’s freedom 
of choice. 

The Geneva treaty of 1954 did offer them that free¬ 
dom, and we want to see it maintained. 


Fifth, a newspaper should have the courage to advo¬ 
cate American withdrawal if and when the United States 
loses the support of the South Vietnamese people. 


I recognize that at some point one may come to feel 
that the lack of improvement in the Vietnamese politi¬ 
cal situation, as manifested in continuing corruption 
and the unwillingness of the ruling classes (generals, 
politicians, whoever they may be) to make the neces¬ 
sary sacrifices, as well as in the growing estrangement 
of the people, make victory impossible. 

At that point a newspaper should fearlessly advocate 
United States withdrawal, whatever considerations of 
face or prestige may be involved. 

Many of my friends believe that point has already 
been reached. Others cannot conceive of such a situa¬ 
tion arising so long as the United States itself stands 
firm. 

I do not believe that victory—which I define as the 
preservation of South Vietnam’s freedom of choice— 
is impossible. At the same time the United States can¬ 
not fight this war without the support of the South Viet¬ 
namese people. The war is certainly as important to 
the United States as it is to South Vietnam—but not 


more so. 

The time may come when a newspaper will have to 
make a moral choice between continuing to inflict 
death and destruction over a wide portion of the South 
Vietnamese countryside and letting the Communists 
take over. The fact that the Communists have no 
scruples about sowing death and destruction does not 
justify our doing the same. The war is worthwhile to 
us only so long as it is worthwhile to a demonstrable 
majority of the South Vietnamese people. When it 
ceases to be so worthwhile, then wo have no moral right 
to continue in South Vietnam, and a newspaper should 
point this out. 
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